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ARTS, GRAFTS AND THE HOME 



"EAST OF SUEZ'' 

ORIENTAL INFLUENCE IN HOUSE^FURNISHING 

By Virginia Robie 



/^NCE upon a time East was East and West was 
^^ West but not to-day. The modern decorator 
turns for inspiration to Persia, India, China and 
Japan, not forgetting Korea and Siam. 

Sometimes these ventures into the decorative 
motifs of the Orient result in beauty, but often in 
complete chaos. As with the old formula for a 
masterpiece — "the colors should be mixed with 
brains. Sir!" A sense of proportion and of humor 
will be found helpful, also those three important 
R's in house-furnishing — reserve, restraint, and 
refinement. 

In an age so prodigal of beautiful things it is 
not easy to hold to restraint, nor to build up a 
decorative scheme around one definite idea. Lucky 
Puritan fathers who had to be simple whether they 
wanted to or not ! 

Even with the lure of the Orient, never more 
potent than to-day, it is best to dip into the past 



for precedent, for, in spite of Kipling, modern fads 
and war conditions, the Far East has had, from 
time to time, over a period of more than two 
hundred years, a decided influence on Occidental 
matters. Naturally Kipling was not thinking in 
terms of gold lacquer, black Hawthorn or carved 
jade, nor at all of China. That we are is merely 
another story, equally true and quite as important. 
Sometimes the influence of the Orient in the past 
is very marked as in the time of Charles II, Queen 
Anne and the second Chippendale. Again, as in 
the William and Mary period and the reign of 
George I, it is subtle and elusive like the silver 
thread in old temple brocade. Charles IPs day is 
early enough for practical purposes, although 
Elizabeth's favorite "green porcelyn" has a Ming 
sound. 

The Charles II period is less difficult to visualize 
— thanks to our museums, private collections and 
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the many shops devoted to period 
furnishings. We find paneled 
rooms, furniture of oak and cane 
and lacquered cabinets of inter- 
esting workmanship. Some- 
times these cabinets are pure 
Chinese, sometimes of English 
foundation and Chinese details, 
sometimes all English but in the 
Oriental manner, again, with a 
fascinating blending of Spanish 
motifs grafted on English con- 
struction. 

The pleasure-loving Charles 
following on the heels of Oliver 
Cromwell, by education half 
French and by marriage half 
Spanish, and a member in his 
youth of the Court of Louis XIV, 
left a unique mark on the arts 
of his day. James II seems to 
have been less important deco- 
ratively speaking, while with 
the coming of William and Mary 
a new note crept into English 
handicraft. The leaven of 
simplicity supplied by Dutch 
influence led the English fur- 
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niture maker in new fields bearing fruit in the 
reign of Queen Anne. Holland's commercial 
intercourse with China, long established, crops 
up across the channel early in the reign of 
Charles; — in no way more interesting than in the 
importation of ornamental vases of the K'ang Hsi 
period. 

It is worth while glancing at 
the art map of China at this 
particular time in the world's 
history. "K'ang Hsi" seems a 
long time ago when the term 
drops from the lips of a collector 
gloating over his Peach Bloom 
porcelain, Apple Green and 
Mirror Black. When we connect 
this great epoch in ceramics 
with the reigns of six English 
sovereigns it seems merely yes- 
terday as decorative periods are 
counted. Charles II, James II, 
William and Mary, and Anne are 
included in these sixty years of 
China's glory with eight years 
of George I added. 

Quite appropriate in the mod- 
ern room in Charles II style are 
the vases of blue Hawthorn and 
the single-colored porcelains 
over which New York collectors 
have of late made such lively 
bidding. Also in harmony with 
the oak paneling are the screens 
of "coromandel" lacquer upon 
which artists of the K'ang Hsi 
period bestowed their highest 
skill. 

The Queen Anne room of Ori- 
ental influence strikes a more 
homelike note. We are approach- 
ing familiar ground. Walnut, 
not oak, is the wood and there 
is less imported lacquer and 
more of English make based on 
Oriental schemes. 
1 3r PORTED DuRixG / •--' Jt has beon said that some 
e's Reigx unknown Dutch genius copied 
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the Dragon's claw holding the pearl in making the 
first ball-and-claw-foot. If this be true, England's 
indirect debt to China is very great. No furniture 
motif contributed more to the beauty and simplicity 
of English furniture and none has been so famous. 

The furniture of Queen Anne's day, with the flat 
cabriole, the early fiddle-back, the straight cornice, 
is worthy of our keenest enthusiasm. It has a liv- 
able charm well suited to every-day, comfortable ex- 
istence. It is not oppressively period. It blends and 
assimilates, harmonizing with many backgrounds. 

The decorator of to-day, responding to the 
Chinese cult, will give careful consideration to this 
style of the early eighteenth century. Possibly he 
will follow the simple side, expressing just a hint 
of the Orient, translated via Holland into plain 
every-day English. Possibly he will treat the 
less familiar side and assemble tables and 
chairs of *'Queen 
Anne lacquer," high 
walnut cabinets 
filled with Chinese 
porcelains, clocks in 
"Japan" cases made 
not far from Lon- 
don Bridge, mirrors 
in frames of Peking 
enamel, and screens 
of carved teakwood 
The china of the 
cabinet will be less 
in the ornamental 
class and more in 
the way of sweet- 
meat dishes, ginger 
jars and tea-bowls. 
The play of color of 
Imperial yellow, 
camilla-leaf green, 
fish-roe crackle, 
flame and sang-de- 
boeuf will be fasci- 
nating in the ex- 
treme. Perhaps the 
room in question 
will have a mantel 
garniture of black 
porcelain decorated 
in exotic birds and 
flowers in brilliant 
enamels, a rug of 
Mandarin yellow, 
combined with blue 
and black, and cur- 
tains in the same 
color scheme copied 
from a bit of South 
Kensington needle- 
work, cleverly Chinese and yet entirely English. 

Possibly the Queen Anne period — so brief when 
reduced to its actual dozen years of history — will 
hold little attraction for the decorator. He hears 
the clearer call of Chinese-Chippendale and promptly 
follows. Our shops have long had much to offer 
of this charming whimsical, not too logical, style. 
Not that one cares much for logic with such 
adorable furniture, chintzes and wall-papers. 

A room in Chinese-Chippendale may be expressed 
in several ways. It may contain real Chippendale 



furniture, real Chip- 
pendale block prints 
and real Chippendale 
lacquers. It may be 
built up on entirely 
different lines without 
even a stick or stitch 
of genuine Chippen- 
dale and yet be en- 
tirely in the spirit of 
the style by reason of 
the many clever re- 
productions and adap- 
tations. 

The style itself was 
a clever adaptation 
consistent only in its 
inconsistencies. A 1 1 
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England at that time 
seemed bent on out- 
heroding Herod. 
There were the great 
potters, like Wall of 
Worcester, Frye of 
Bow, and Duesbury 
of Derby producing 
china so Oriental 
that it almost de- 
ceived the makers ; 
there was Sir Will- 
iam Chambers the 
supposed leader of 
the cult, and there 
was first, last and 
always, T. Chippen- 
dale of St. Martin's 
Lane whose name 
we now hyphenate. 
Nor was England 
alone under the 
spell. The Louis XV 
cabinet makers were 
which puzzled the 
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English, and even to-day causes perplexity. 

The Franco-Chinese development is a chapter by 
itself, quite as fascinating as theAnglo-Chinese and 
more complicated. Here the Dutch again led the 
way, handing over to another nation the real glory. 
One William Huygens is credited with inventing 
the **lac," which in the hand of French craftsmen 
becomes a famous medium, developing under the 
skill of the Maiitins into the celebrated transparent 
varnish now known as Vernis Martin. 
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A beautiful room may be evolved in the French 
rendering of the Oriental craze, v^ith its black and 
gold lacquer furniture, painted screens, and panels 
in **Chinoise** style. The corresponding period in 
China is rich in carved jades, crystal ornaments 
and decorated porcelain v^hich find a fitting place 
in the marvelous cabinets of French workmanship. 

Those fortunate mortals with sea-faring great- 
grandfathers, who sailed from Marblehead, New- 
buryport and Maine ports to the Far East, will 
have no difficulty in planning a semi-Chinese room. 
The built-in-corner cupboards will display "Lowes- 
toft," blue Canton and tea-caddies of Hongkong 
pewter. There will be lacquer fire-screens, work- 
boxes, trays and "tea-poys,'' and possibly rugs of 
matting, carved ivories and heathen idols. And 
these will be entirely friendly with lowboys and 
highboys, fiddle-back chairs and pie-crust tables. 

Possibly the modern room of Oriental feeling 
will discard precedent and contain articles drawn 
from many sources; a rug of Chien Lung weave, 
furniture of Queen Anne walnut, K'ang Hsi lac- 
quered cabinets, curtains of black chintz, gay with 



birds and fiowers — and as a mantel garniture a set 
of black Hawthorn vases and two trees of flowering 
jade. With the exception of the jade trees and the 
porcelains, everything in the room could be a repro- 
duction, and yet be so true to the essence of the 
style that the spirit as well as the letter would 
be preserved. 

Many decorators, designers — class them as we 
will, for they are all artists — are doing wonderful 
things with the Oriental cult. Some are reproducing 
with marked fidelity; others are adapting and 
infusing new life into old forms ; while a few gain 
inspiration from the Orient, but interpret in a 
purely individual way. To the latter group belongs 
Mr. Albert Herter whose work in many lines is 
so notable. There is a good deal of Persian feeling 
in the "White Peacock" decorations recently placed 
in a California house, yet the rendering is entirely 
Herter. 

The future of the Oriental tendency in American 
decoration and furnishing will be watched with 
interest. The war which has separated us from 
Europe has brought the Asiatic countries very near. 
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"yHE artist who sets out to establish a style in 
* any one of the arts, fails in his endeavor; but 
the man who, with due regard to the universal 
principles on which art is founded, develops his art 
along rational lines and composes his work from 
good precedent, will generally develop an admirable 
individuality which will carry with it the renown 
and lasting approbation which is so dear to all. 

Were this fact realized by all practitioners we 
would at present not be involved in the acrimonious 
discussions on futurism and kindred cults ; for those 
who, in order to exploit 
themselves, deal in this 
degenerate merchandise, 
would then study along 
proper lines and having 
so studied, would pro- 
duce forms of beauty 
commanding lasting re- 
spect and admiration 
instead of the temporary 
approval of the super- 
ficially cultured. 

Of the thousands of 
productions of the sculp- 
tors and painters, which 
see the light of day, it 
is safe to say that 
hardly one per cent sur- 
vive for a year. Think 
of the tons of paint and 
acres of canvas which are used — to say nothing of 
the time consumed in applying the one on the 
other — and then compare the result with the 
picture we see, or want to see, a second time 
whether in public gallery or private collection and 
we have some idea of the waste; think of the 
sculptors' mediums shaped into odd forms over and 
over again and each equally bad. 

And what is true of painting and sculpture is 
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equally true in the so-called crafts. Our houses are 
filled with the works of the ignorant — our furni- 
ture, our hangings, our rugs and even our silver- 
ware and jewelry all average far below the standard 
of good design. 

How should this all be overcome? The answer is 
simple, the possibility of attaining the desired 
result seemingly difficult. We should study what 
has been done — the acceptedly good thing. This is 
the answer to the question, but the difficulty is in 
making the practitioner do this. 

There exists in every 
library and in all 
nature itself all that 
might be required to 
develop along truly ar- 
tistic lines. Yet the 
springs of art seem to 
be ignored and absurd 
reasons are given for 
purposely ignoring 
them. 

The length to which 
the absurdity goes is 
the subject of caustic 
criticism by no less a 
philosopher than Scho- 
penhauer who, in writ- 
ing on ^'Knowledge'* 
says what might 
equally apply to art. 
"When patriotism tries to urge its claims in the 
domain of Knowledge, it commits an offence which 
should not be tolerated. For in these purely human 
questions which interest all men alike, where truth, 
insight, beauty should be of sole account, what can 
be more impertinent than to let preference for a 
nation to which a man's precious self happens to 
belong, affect the balance of judgment and thus 
supply a reason for doing violence to truth and 



